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Notice. 

We this day present to our patronsthe first No. of the 
second volume of the Tennessee Farmer. We regret, 
that mm consequence of a severe indisposition of several 
weeks’ continuance, which, ina great: degree, deptived 
us of the capacity for either mental or physical labor,we 
have been unable to render it even a tolerably fair spe- 
cimpen of what we wish, and what, if health and the pub- 
jic patronage will enable us, we are determined to ren- 
der the Farmer in future. The multiplied avocations 
of the Editor, and the excessive labor to which he has 
been subjected during the two past years, have necessa- 
rily compelled. him, heretofore, to conduct the work un- 
der almost every eoneeivable disadvantage, and it has, 
not unfreqnently, been to hm a source of deep mortifi- 
cation and of poignant regret, to find himself compelled 
by circumstances entirely beyond his control, to obitrude 
it on the public burthened with imperfections, which a 
little more time, and an exemption from circumstances 
the most unfavorable, would bave enabled him,in a great 
degree, to have remedied, much to his own gratification, 
and, as he confidently believes, much to the benefit of 
the community. His excessive and perpetual labors, 
have at length resulted in such a deterioration of his 
health, as leaves to him no other alternative than a ma- 
terial abridgement of those labors, or the certain and tos 
tal destruction both of health and of life. Having re- 
solved on tho former amd having been induced, by many 
flattering testimonials of approbation, to believe that,hy 
confining hisabors principally to the publication of the 
Farmer, be will be enabled to be most uscful to the com- 
munity, he has determined so to arrange his business as 
in a great measure to devote his time almost exclusively 
to this object, and he hopes, that in the event ofa resto- 
ration of his health, the columns of the Farmer will fur- 
nish ample evidence, that whatever may be the conse- 
quences in other respects, or to him personally, the ag- 
ricultnral eommunity at least will be materially benefit- 


ted by the «change. To them, therefore, he looks for 


that aid and assistance in extending the circulation. of 


the work, and in furnishing its columns with useful com- 
tnunications on agricaltural subjects, on the attainment 
of which all such publications must forever depend, not 
only for their continuance but in a high degree for their 
utility. 

The Editor has not yet received information of the 
transmission from Baltimore of the new type and mate- 


rials ordered,but is in daily expectation of receiving them. 
So soon as they arrive, it is his earnest wish, if the pa- 
tronage of the paper will justify it, to accompany the 
Farmer with a strong cover, by which it would be con- 
siderably 


protected frominjury in its transmission by 


mail, and on which would be printed a monthly list of 
payments, advertisements connected with agriculture, 
notices of newly invented implements, and such other 
articles As will be most interesting to Farmers in genera}. 
To the friends of agricultural improvement, esnecially 
in Tentiessee, the Editor appeals for aid in his underta- 
king, and hetrusts, that by their pubhe-spirited exertions 
in behalf ofthe Farmer, he will not only be enabled to 
derive a reasonable remuncration for his labors, but to 
render the work subservient to the promotion of the best 
interests of the country. 





Tennessee Silk. 
We have been “furnished with several pieces of silk 
grown and manufactured by Miss Easrerty of Cocke 
county in this State. This young lady meritsno small” 
share of applause for her ingenuity, perseverance and 
industry in thus furnishing to the country demonstrative 
proof of the superior adaptation of East Tennessee to the 
silk culture,a branch of business which,we have no doubt, 
is destined, at no distant period, to be ranked amongst 
our most profitable employments, and to confer on the 
country, and especially on the laboring class of females, 
incalculable benefits. he specimens of silk left with us 
are, we believe, the produce of the wild mulberry,rceled , 
spun and woven by Miss Easterly on the implements in 
common use, for cloth of other materials, yet notwith- 
standing these great disadvantages, they are highly cre« 
ditable to the ingenuity and industry of the fair manu- 
facturer, and prove conclusively, that under more favo- 
rable circumstances, she would be amply able to com- 
pete with the foreign manufacturer both in the beauty, 
We 
are happy to learn that a zeal for the extension of the 
silk culture is rapidly-diffusing itself thronghout East 
Tennessee, authorising a well-founded beliéf that, in less 


strength and texture of the products of the luom. 


than five years the product of East Tennessee silk will 
form an item in the list of her productions by no means 
inconsiderable. Jn addition to some publicespirited indi+ 
viduals who, from motives of patrictism and of philan- 
thropy, are extensively engaged 1n the cultivation of the 
White and Chinese Mulberries, we hear ofa great num- 
ber of individuals who are engaged in the sane business 
on asmaller scale, solely with a view to individual pro- 
fit. 
to which we shall endeavor to render the Farmer a user 


All liave our best wishes for their complete success, 


ful auxijiary, 








Progress of Education.—Out of a popniation 
of thirty thousand persons in the Scotch Icles 
there is but 107 above six years of age whe can- 
not reed 













Our Correspondents. 
We. tender to our esteemed correspondent, Mr. 
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general in promoting the wide and general cir- 
culation of Agricultural journals, would of them- 


Gordon, (whose first number was received too selves, in a very few years, produce a revolution 
late for our last,) our thanks for his valuable re-jin the* Agricultural practices of the country, 


marks on the rearing of Stock and on the Ken- 


which would be visibly and most»profitably ex- 


tucky system of Grazing. They are the morejhibited in its highly improved aspect and its 


acceptable to us at this time, as by an indisposi- 
tion of several weeks continuance, we have been 
disabled from supplying the columns of the Ist 
Number of the 2d Volume of the Farmer, with 


many remarks of our own on Agricultural sub- 


greatly encreased fertility—-and which would be 
most sensibly felt in the augmented happiness, 
intelligence and virtue of individuals, and in the 
unexampled increase of national wealth and 
prospenty. Where is the man so sordidly sel- 


jects, which we had intended laying before our|fish, as not to be willing to incur a trifling ex- 


readers at this time, but which must be postpon- 
ec, until our returning health shall have conferred 


pense, and to contribute an inconsiderable por- 
tion of time and labor, to the promotion of an 


on us the capacity of performing a degree bothjobject so intrinsically valuable to his children and 


of mental and physical labor, of which we arejto his country? 


at present wholly incapable. 


Few, very few such, we are per- 


We thank “A Sub-|suaded, can be found. The apathy and torpor 
scriber,” too, for his communication on the man- 
ufacture of Flour—and we trust, that not only 


which so generally and so lamentably prevails in 
many parts of ovr country, in relation to the 


those gentlemen, but many others, actuated by a|promotion of Agricultural improvement, is main- 
laudable patriotism and an enlightened public|ly to be ascribed to the want of a clear percep- 
spirit, and impressed with a deep sense of thejtion by each individual of the great importance 
vast mass of good which they have it in theirjof his own individual efforts, when combined 
power to confer on their country, at very little] with those of cthers, in effecting the great ob- 
trouble or expense to themselves, will hereafter] ject in view—and this want of a just view on his 
enable us to enrich the columns of the Farmer|part of the importance of those efforts, is exclu- 
. with numerous communications, calculated tojsively ascribable to the want of a little thought 


benefit the interests of the Agricultural commu- 
nity, by the wide dissemination of much useful 


and reflection on the subject, by which all doubt 
would be instantly dissipated. Let each one, 


knowledge, which can in no other way be gene-|therefore, firm!y and resolutely determine to per- 


rally diffused with any thing like equal expedi- 


tion and advantage. 


form his quota of service, and the result will 


Let every man remember,|s0on furnish evidence too conclusive and irre- 


that it is mainly by such contributions that Agri-|sistible to admit of further doubt or hesitation 
cultural papers have been enabled to operate so|as to its importance. 


efficiently in promoting that Agricultural im- 
provement which has distinguished the last few 
years, and of which the country js now enjoying 
the benefits; and let them never forget, that the 
improvement which has been made, great as it 
unquestionably is, bears no proportion to that 
which must inevitably result from the continued 
efforts of the friends to Agriculture, to extend 
the knowledge every day acquiring in relation 
to Agricultural pursuits. Zeal and activity on 
the part of the enterprising friends to Agricul- 
ture, in communicating to the public the results 
of their experiments, observations and reflec- 
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FOR THE TENNESSEE FARMER. 


Bourson County, (Ky.) Oct. 25, 1836. 
Mr. Editor: Permit me to make a short come 


munication to the columns of your valuable lit- 
tle periodical. 
your work, and am persuaded that it is calcula- 
ted to do our State (Tennessee) more good, than 
any work, book, pa:npblet, or newspaper, which 
has ever been published. 
est and benefit | have read the Farmer and prac- 
ticed somewhat according to it; but I found that 
the subject of Grazing has not much called the 
attention of your snbscribers, and believing, as I 
do, that a great portion of Tennegsee is admira- 
bly adapted to Grass, | determined last summer 
tions, and zeal on the part of the community in to visit. he grazing and stock-feeding portion of 


| have read all the numbers of 


With peculiar inter- 
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this State, to gain such information as [ thought 
would be useful to myself and others. Accord- 
ingly. | set out from my residence, Clinton Col- 
lege, Tennessee, the last of September, to Mer- 
cer, Fayette, Bourbon, Clarke and other counties 


of this State, which may be termed lands of milk} 
I have visited many of the intelli-| 


and honey. 
gent and practical farmers of this dehghtfal land; 
from whom I learn, that twenty years ago, the 
farmers here produced corn,-pork and tobacco, 
on the usual wasteful and soil-empoverishing 
plan, (as now pursued in ‘Tennessee,) and that 
they did pot prosper much, or live very well.— 
But, now that they have reduced Agriculture to 
a science, and adapted their operations to Na- 
ture’s most bountiful provisions here,no part of 
the United States can surpass this section, in 
wealth, independence, and all the delights and 
comforts of life. Here are no idle acres; but, 
excepting roads, no foot of ground remains un- 
productive. The fields and woodlands ave alike 
enriching the possessor. No land here, whether 
tilled or in grass, cleared or in woods, rents for 
Jas than $1 50 ets. per acre. ‘The usual rent 
of pastures (with thinned timber) is from $1 50 
to &3 per acre; and the profit to the owner is 
cousidered to be more. Cleared sod lands, for 
enuliivation, rents fram 4 to $10 per acre. Graz- 
ing has enriched farmers so fast, as to reduce the 
popolation at an astonishing rate, by enabling 
each good grazier to buy ont his neighbors who 
did not deal in grass. ‘To come shortly to the 
point, some men’s grass has bought the farms of 
from ten to thirty neighbors. Land bere is worth 
{from 40 to $100 per acre; whereas, in the ab- 
sence of their present mode of culture, it would 
be worth not more than § to $30. 

The best section for Blue Grass, (the kind 
preferred here.) is that where the soil founded 
upon clay is rich and free from sand. it is tim- 
bered with Walnut, Sugartree, Ash, Qak, Cherry, 
Elm, Locust, Ruckeye., and Mulberry. A great 
portion of the lands 1 have seen in Tennessee, 
will, | think, produce Grass as well as this part 
of Kentecky. 

1 have taken notes, and shall in future trans- 
mit to the Parmer such of them as 1 think will 
be of nse, which you will be at liberty to pub- 
lish, if youthink they are worth it. 

fam very solicitous that our State shall be 
fairly tested, to ascertsin whether it be net by na- 
ture a Stock country, and sha!l always be willing 





to contribute whatever | may learn upon the sub-) 


ject. Most respectfully, your obedient servant, 


F. HW. GORDON. 


—__- 


| FOR THE TENNESSEE FARMER. 
CULTURE OF BLUE GRASS—No. 2. 
Cuinton Co.iece, Smith co., Ten. 
December 6, 1836. ; 
Hon. Thomas Emmerson: 

Dear Sir—The humble writer of this 
number, informed you, during October, when in 
Kentucky, that he would communicate to the 
Farmer, bis notes and observations collected from 
the best breeders and oraziers in that State. It 
will be seen, by reference to that number, that [ 
made some general remarks upon the value of 
Tennessee, compared with that finest part of the 
U. States, and that | pronounced many portions 
ofthis State equal by nature, to Fayette, Clarke, 
and Bourbon counties of Kentucky; and I hope I 
shall be able, in the numbers to be made out for 
the Farmer, to make good that opinion. 

The season is approaching when pastures onght 
to be sown; and for the benefit of those readers 
of the Farmer, who may be disposed to uedertake 
the business immediately, this number shall be 
devoted to the most general and material consi- 
derations which will enable such as ore uninform- 
ed upon the-subjeet to proceed for the present; 
and | can assure them that future numbers shall 
give, in detail, the minutia of information neces- 
sary to the proper management of pasture, as well 
as facts enough to convince any impartial mind, 
that nature has made our State for grass; and, 
that, hence we are, by the culture of cotton and 
tobacco, strugyling against the laws of nature, 
which Heaven has fixed upon our country. Our 
want of prosperity, equal to those of other sister 
States, can be attributed to no other reason than 
the fact, that we do not accept of nature’s profuse 
offers—we do not observe the laws which God 
has established for our government in the culture 
of this most delightful part of his natural vineyard. 
And for disobedience to any of bis laws, natural 
or revealed, we can but expect the penalty of dis- 
obedience. We are punished: Our citizens la- 
bor industrivusly, but they do not prosper. Let 
their labers be governed by the laws of [lim who 
made our country—let man co-operate thus with 
his Creator in making onr State what He intend- 
ed, and the richest abundance will soon bless bis 
eflorts. This is the first idea to be impressed up- 
on every farmer; for no two farms are, by nature, 
precisely alike; hence, each proprietor must con- 
form bis proceedings to the peculiar natural in- 
dications upon his farm, in order to accept ef tha 
special or peculiar bounties which Providence 
there oifers. These remarks are also applicable 
to whole sections of country. Every country has 


some general indications, common to all, ov near- 


Method of preserving Cheese from Worms||y all its parts, which mast, (if the inhab:tanis 


and Mites.—Grains of whole pepper, put intoa 


would prosper) be taken as indexes or criterions 











vessel in which cheese is kept, willhdrive away the| 


above mehtioned taseéts, 





set up by the Deity, to direct his people what to 
‘follow that they may prosper; and he whe siuts 
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his eyes against them can but expect the penalty \the criterions given meby many of the best gra- 


of wilful blindness—wilful disobedience. 


Then let ns examine, a little, our State by these laccord with my own observation in that State and =~ 
principles, and. see to what conclusion we must |el8ewhere— bat they are all common in most parte = 


come. tiascertaining what any country will pro- 
duce. every one who judges well, makes up his 
first opinion from three considerations.viz.climate, 
_qnatities of soil, and the spontaneous vegetable 
growths of the couniry. He resorts to these $ 
criterions, becanse he knows from experience, 
that they have a deciding influence upon the pro- 
ducts of a country. 

First, then, will ox perience warfant the opinion 
that our climate will do for grass? Most of my 
readers will at once say weare too far South. But 
let me ask, have they formed this opinion from 
flying report, and careless observation, or have 
they made it a business to arcertain what latitudes 
and locations are best adapted to the production 
of grass? Have they observed that one grass will 
flourish in a nerthern, and another in a southern 
latitude? that one requires an elevated, cold, arid 
soil, while anothet prospers in the miasmatic 
swamp? Now, the writer of this article has.with 
high gratifictation to himself, fearned, from his 
own inspection, that Tennessee is very near the 
best latitude for timothy and bluegrass in the U. 
States. | have inspected the meadows and pas- 
tures in Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia. 
particularly in the northern part; and | do not he- 
sitate a moment to declare, that | have seen bet- 
ter timothy and bluegrass in Kentucky than in 
either of those conntries. Yet those sections are 
all north of Kentocky. When 1 speak of Virgi- 
nia as heing north of Kentucky. | refer to the 
best grazing portion of it, which borders upon 
Pennsylvania. None of these portions of coun: 
try. thorgh they are further north, can compare 
with Kentucky for grass and stock, and when | 


from 1 to3 feet deep. 


these were prevalen 


and blue-grass about farms. 


of our State, but there is another criterion which 
is considered indisputable, that is, great length of é 
the biades of blue-grass. 





sneak of Kentucky, | allude to the connties of 


Mercer. Garrard, Madison, Jessamine, Woodford,’ now a bunch before me which measures 4Sinches. 
Seott, Bracken, Mason, and especially Fayette, This is longer than | found in many of the best 


Clarke and Bourbon, Most of these counties 


cannot be equalled by northern Virginia, Mary- nent, 1 believe it w 
land or Pennsylvania. And I have seen better parts of Middle Tenn 
grass ih the southern part of new Virginia than is peth ridges and the 


usual in Maryland. But T have’seen a few speci-| 
mens in Middle and East Tennessee. of as good 


Ore 

timothy as | ever saw any where,ard while I write Kenlucky.—If your mtention. be to sow an old z 
Tam now 1n view of 50 acres of blue grass, one field or any cleared land, make the ground naked 4 
year anda halfold, which is as good as any to its by burning off the grass and weeds,if thick enough 
With all these facts to burn, but if not thick enough, be at no trouble 

On ground in this. order. sow, im Janu- 


age which | have ever seen. 


and many others that shall hereafter be given, the about it. 
question of climate need no more be brought up ary and February } gallon red clover; } gallon ti- 


mothy,and from 2 to 4 gallons blnegrass (striped 
Then. tugn’all your stock upen 


agains’ our State. 


2d, ‘The indications of soil which bespeak a seed) per acre. 


bluegrass country are, compactness after tramping the ground, and let them tramp the seed in till 

or tilling, an interspersion of limestone rocks. a the first March, when nothing must be suffered to q 
clay foundation and a sufficiency of vegetable goupon it, till May or June. 4 
mould, free from sand or nearly free. Theseare The object both of burning and tramping isto ‘ 























































































ziers in Kentucky during last October, an@ ahey get thes 
the soil 
F rity of th 
of Middle and East Tennessee,as well asinsome ~ use to th 
portions of the Western District... Inthis part of the gras 
our State the vegetable soil is not so uniform as in to keep 
some counties in Ky., butit is aggregately more year, W 
fertile and of greater depth. There it is from 5 and val 
to 9 inches; but bere, it varies’ from 6 inches If yo 
to 2 feet, and sometimes on the mountains it is the leat 
: withou 
8. The timber and spontaneous plants ofa i ready. 
country are looked upon as criterions of its pro- 4 timoth 
ductiveness; and the kinds of trees which indie ~ 7“ 
cate the best grass country are. walnut, ash, buck- when 
eye, sugar-maple, locust, elm, lyno, cherry, box ain 
wood, white, red or black and chinkapin Oak, ttmbe 
aulberry, pawpaw, horn-beam, iron-wood, hick- reer 
ory, coffee-bean, hackberry and poplar. Beech deals 
and spanish-oak denote grass land of the second the gi 
quality, though | have seen some instances where mm Brass. 
t growths, scarcely inferior to _ °C 
; grass 
As to the plants which denotea grassy tegion, in th 
I shall not perhaps be able to give all the common . nake 
names, but shall give such names as are known to : for y 
farmers in this viewity. ftron-weed, jameston- a a pr 
weed, White-top,carrot-weed, all varieties of dock, fatte 
mullea, thistle, polk, rich-weed, cuckold-bur, . 
spanish-needle, giound-ivy about streams, crab- 4 
gross, nimble-will, and spontaneons white-clover ’ 
Now, every one 
knows, that all these are common in many parts on 






















































Many farmers have told for 
me, that where the blades will grow*to 40 inch- be 
es. that country is of the first quality: but | sowed - 
some bluegrass only 1Smonths ago & from it! bave ty: 

ne 

WwW 

pastures of Kentucky, and with proper méainage- be 
ill grow that long in most = 

essee, if we except the Har ts 

Cumberland mountains, 5: 
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To make Bluegrass Pasture as it is done in . 
’ 

4 1 
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get the seed to the ground.and the tramping makes, 
the soil compact, which is essential to the prospe-| 
rity of the blue grass and timothy, and it is. of some! 
use to the clover. We'sow clover and timothy with 
the grass in order to have immediate pasture and 
tokeep weedsand wild grasses under till the 3d 
year, when the bluegrass will triumph over all, 
and vanqnish both timothy and clover. 

If you desire to sow woodland, born off all 
the leaves and trash in December, which will burn 
without picking or raking. Your ground is then 
ready,and sow, in January or February, } gallon 
timothy, .and from 2 to 4 gallons bluegrass per 
acre. Tramp, as before directed, till first March, 
when nothing must go upon it till May or June. 

In May, all trees should be deaded except rail 
timber. “Dense shade injures grass, though it will 
prosper to considerable profit where it is a good 
deal shaded. Where you wish tosow wheat with 
the grass, your purpose is then unfavorable to the 
grass, but to make the best of such a case, it would 
de advisable, after your timothy, clover and blue 
grass are sown, to roll the ground. Rye, sown 
in the-fall, or-oats sown in Febrnary,.both on the 
naked ground, would either do bettéfthan wheat. 
for the ground (not being ploughed) would be in 





I spent a night with Col. H——, a friend of mine, 
a practical farmer, and a man of good sound 
sense and observation. At supper, | observed 
a peculiar freshness and richness in the taste of 
the biscuit, but-said nothing about it. At break- 
fastthe next morning, | noticed the same taste in 
the bisenit, and also that they were very fair.— 
| observed to Mrs. H——, that she had very nice 
biscuii. and asked at what null she had her 
Wheat ground. She told- me, but remarked that 
orobably the credit -was due to her husband, 
rather than to the mill, or to the miller. . 1 then 
directed my enquiry tothe Colonel, to know how 
it was. He told me, that some years back, hav- 
ing observed that the first grist of Wheat he had 
ground was better Flour and yielded more than 
he ever got afterwards, (I have nu doubt every 
fariner has observed this,) he determined to try 
if he could not have a!} his Flour of the same 
kind; that he wenttoa neighbor of bis, who had 
a mill,and who was a man of sense by the by, 
and asked if he would grind his Wheat for him 
whenever he bronghi it, without letting it have 
time to sweat? The answer was, Yes, but you 
will loose ail your Flour; for, if it does nat sweat 
in the Wheat, 1t will sweat in the Flour, and the 





a proper. order for the grass, and would, besides, 
fatten your hogs when ripe. - 
Respectfully, 
FRANCIS H. GORDON. 





FOR THE TENNESSEE FARMER. 
ON THE TIME FOR GRINDING WHEAT. 


consequence. will be, your Flour will all be spoilt. 
The Colonel observed, he would tisk that. The 
Wheat was ground; left a day or two to cool; 
then bolted and packed in well seasoned barrels, 
hauled home, and put into the garret or some 
other dry place, and used as wanted. He assu- 
red me that he had ever since pursued the same 
course, and that the last handful of the last bar- 





Mr. Editor : 1 have at various times, hereto- 


rel has always beem as good as the first of the 





fore, promised myself to write you on subjects first barrel, and that for the last twelve or fifteen 
connected with Agriculture, which | believed years be has never had the first particle of da- 
might be of benefit to the farming communi-| maged Flour, and that he had kept it from the 
ty; but, owing to a wretched habit of procrasti- time he had it ground until afier the next har- 
nating. | put it of from time to time, until it vest. His plan of proceeding is this—whenevet 
wasentirely omitted. Now, by. the by, this habit his Wheat is dry enough to haul in, he threshes 
is productive of a vast deal of evil¥and from my or treacs out as fast as be hauls in; cleans up im- 
sonl | pity the subject of it, and would most mediately; hauls tothe mill, and has it ground 
eartiestly entreat every one to avoid forming such right off. 

a habit, for, fromeexperience, | know that itis) This course of proceeding is in direct oppo- 
easier to do things in their proper time, and they sition to public opinion. But J take the state- 
are sre to be then better done, than when hur- ments as facts long acted on by an individual in 
ried over at the very last moment, when compel- whom | can safely confide, with omforuly the 
led to do them, to say nothing of the vast amount same results; | therefore shall, if 1 live, act on 
of important things that are entirely omitted, that them with entire confidence, and earnestly recom- 
might have been done, if attended to at the pro- mend the same course to all lovers of good bread. 
per time. Wfiyour readers would be warned by A SDBSCRIBER. 
one who has sorely suffered from the evils of this 
habit, they would studiodsly avoid forming such 
an one. 


A clergyman stated to the editor of the Balti- 
more Awerican, a few days since, that be offici- 

Mr. Editor, I sat down to write you a short ar- ated at the biptism of an infant at which thete 
ticle on the preper time for grinding Wheat, so were present five generations ina direct live, 
as to have the greatest amount of Flour, and of viz: the child, ts mother, its grandmother, ita 
the best quality, and bebold | have given a moral great grandmother, and its great great grandmo- 
lecture. But to the désign: A few weeks ago, ther. 
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From the Norfolk Beacon. 


OUR COUNTRY: 


Who can read the following details of the 
growth of our country in the elements of wealth, 
and prescribe a timit to her progtess? In 1791 
thsimports of the United States were valued at 
nineveen millions, when, be it remembered, we 
had no factories of ourown, and when even the 
Minister of the United States at the court of St. 
James knew not that cotton was the growth of 
his couniry. But at the present time when so 
muth capital is invested in manufactures, when 
too, so many thousand persons produce at hoine 
many of those articles they were wont to receive 
from abroad, yet the aggregate amount of foreign 
importations pow reach to the enormous sur of 
one hundred and fifty millions and are likely to 
increase in a similar ratio. No wonder that the 
attention of the Bank of England has been di- 
rected to the subject of American trade, and it has 
put forth its power on the occasion. It is clear, 
however, that we will outgrow its influence, and 
may in time to come—and that time not distant 
—return the courtesy. ‘The best policy of both 
England and America isa contest of kindness and 
not hostility, and such will be no doubt the future 
policy of both countries. That such a course 
would be wise and profitable to each,the following 
article will clearly demonstfate: 


Ezporis and Imports of the United Stales.— 
In the space of soine forty-five years the value of 
the exports of the United States have increased 
from the snin of some $19,000.000 to the pre- 
sent enormous amount of sume $128,;000.000, 
Inthe year 1791. the imports into the U. States 
were valued at $19,823,000, at present they reach 
$150.000,000. 
_ From the same period cotton dates its cultiva- 
tion in our country, and independent of the mil- 
lions of bales ex ported, it 1s said that at least $40,- 
000,000 is chiefly invested in its manufacture in 


a 





* MANUFACTURE OF IRON. +) 

At atrme when.all the world is awake’on the 
subject of rail-roads, and the mania respecting 
thea: promises to be as extensive as that which 
once existed for canals--when companies for 
their construction have been jncorporated in 
Great Britain, sufficient to consume all the iron 
that can be produced. in that country for two 
years tocome—when more than $000 miles have 
been projected in this country, for the iron of 
which we depended on foreign-countries, but for 
which recent events show we must main'ty rely 
on ourselves, it is matter of congratulation that 
a process has beea discovered which will greatly 
reduce the price of the article; by nearly doub- 
ling the quantity whicha given amount of labor 
and cost will produce. ae 

‘This improvement has been introduced by Mr. 
Neilson of Scotland, and consists in heating the 
air used for the blast of the smelting furnaces. — 
It 1s effected by passing the air from the bellows 
through red hot east iron pipes; by which its tem- 
perature is raised to 6 or 700 degrees of Fahr., 
and the current will melt lead and sometimes 
zinc. Formerly it was necessary to convert the 
coal into coke, by which about one half its weight 
was lost; now the coal is itself used, and this 
great.Jgss is averted. In 1829, by the old me- 
thod, 3 furnaces produced 111 tons of iron, using 
403 tons of coke, to make which required: 888 
tons of coal. In 1835, by the new method, 4 
furnaces made 245 tons of iron, using only 554 
tons of coal. So intense is the heat produced, 
that to prevent the melting of the cast iron 
lining near the nozzles of the blow pipes, it has 
become necessary to substitute for the solid lining 
a hollow one, through which cold water is con- 
stantly passing. : 
The theory of the operation of the heated air 
is thusexplained by Dr. Clark. By an examina- 
tion of the quantity of air. cénsumed at the, Cal- 
der iron works, he found that 2867 cubic feet 
per minnte was used, which at the temperature 














some 800 factories in ourown country. Thein- of 50° Fahrenheit, would weigh 2 cwt., or six 
ternal improvements which during thé same pe-|t0?8. of air in an hour, This quantity of cold 
riod have been effected throughout the Union, ex-|*", thrown into the furnace acts as a. prodigious 
hibit alike the amazing enterprise and growth of; refrigerators on the hottest part of the mass, 
the United States: and tnnst materially reduce its temperature. By 

Independent of turnpikes and M?Adamized Previously beating this current of air, it is at li- 
roads, upwards of 2000 miles of rail roads, and Yefly to act in promoting combustion,” without 
$900 miles of canals have been constructed, in Tbbing that combustion of any of the heat thus 
all of which have been invested upwards of $120,- produced.— Genesee Farmer. 

000,000. These too, hive all been mainly con- 
structed since the year 1817, and in which time,| Bleeding at the Nose.—Bleeding at the nose if 
be it remembered, the country has liquidated a it be ever so violent ‘or protracted may be perma= 
debt of thesame amount, viz. $120,000,000. Rently stopped by the individual using some 

New Orleans Bulletin, salted dried beef which has been grated fine with 
|@ nutmeg or other grater in the same way that he 

‘would take snuff; two or three pinches are said to 

be sufficient to stop any-fit of bleeding. 





























Honor is the reward of virtue. 
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RAILWAY TRANSPORTATION OF LIVE STOCK. 


One of the causes of general agricultural de- 
pression has been the want tothe farmer of the 
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From the Maine Recorder. 
MANURE. 
It has been rightly said, that “the manure- 


means of transporting his produce with rapidity heap is the farmers gold mine,” therefore he 


and certainty, to those districts where larger and 


better remunerating prices can be obtained than; 


in his own immediate vicinity. It is well known 
that, thongh extensive purchases of fat cattle are 
made every year, in Herefordshire and the neigh- 
boring counties, forthe London market, many are 
deterred from*entering into the trade by the 
expense, tronble and difficulty, as Well as certain 
loss, entailed in bringing beasts to London, the 
loss being always set down at 10 per cent.; some- 
times it is even more. The consequence is, that 
the spirit of enterprise is checked, and the farmer 
loses the advantages of competition in the pur- 
chase of his cattle, and is often obliged to put up 
with prices that do not repay his expenses.— 
Wherever railways have been established, they 
have been the means of removing this drawback 
upon agriculture. Ifrailways are allowed in some 
parts of the country, they must be established in 
all; if not, a monopoly would be enjoyed by the 
agriculturists in the railway districts; thus the far- 
mers near the Birmingham railways wilkuntil other 
trunks projected for grazing counties are comple- 
ted, enjoy the privilege of sending theifijeattle to 
the London markets in a tew hours, tothe exclu- 
sion of the other farmers, from want of facility of 
communication. 

In order, therefore, to meet the demands of the 
farmers of Herefordshire, and to enable them to 
forward their produeeto the metropolisin twelve 
or thirteen hours, which is pre@isely the number 
of days at_ present required, a railway has been 
planned and surveyed, which will connect the 
town of Gloucester, now the centre from which 
several important trunks radiate with Hereford, 
passing through Newent, Dimock, and Ledbury, 
thus bringing railways from the metropolis into 
the very heart of this fertile and rich country. 

Chronicle. 





“Advantuges of Rail-roads.—During the last 
war, a Company of volunteers lef: Baltimore for 
the Capitol—and by forced marches reached 
Bladensburg in two days and.a half! A few 
days since, a volunteer Company left Baltimore 
in the morning 1n the rail-road cars, arrived at 
Washington, and spentea greater portion of the 
day in that’ city, and: returned home atan early 
bour in the evening. ‘his circumstance shows 
the immense advantéges which would result from 
the use of rail-roads, in the event of a war witha 
foreign power. 

The New Era says that nine tenths of the 
champaigne wine madein France aad drunk ia 
this country is made of tu: vips. 


‘Should constantly endeavor tu increase it. 


This 
important article is not sufficiently attended to, 
by farmers in general, although it is the principal 
source of their wealth; without 1t, after all their 
care and labor, they can have but miserable crops. 

The barn yard is the principal reservoir on 
which the farmer can depend for his manure,there- 
fore he should construct it so asto retain mgcon- 
tents. It should neither be level, nor sloping 
outwards, but all parts should descend toward 
the centre, so as to prevent all rich liquid matters 
from finding their way out, and wasting their fer- 
tilizing properties on ground that does not require 
them. 

If nature has not formed such a place it should 
be done by art. It order to increase the quantity 
of manure, the farmer should annually deposit 
in his yard all the coarse grass, brakes, weeds, 
punpkin vines and potatoe tops which can be 
conveniently collected. 

Brakes are particularly useful, on account of 
their being so full of salts; they should be cut 
when green and laid inthe yard to putnfy and 
mix with the dung. “ 

Leaves are elso recommended; they may be 
gathered in large quantities at this season of the 
year, and deposited in some convenient place, 
and used as a litter for cattle and hogs, during the 
winter; leaves mixed with dung in this way, 
make the best manure for potatoes, Stil] farther . 
to augment the mass, swamp earth may be added 
to advantage. ‘These materiais will absorb the 
liquid of the yard. ; 

Cattle should be confined to the yard, con- 
tinually during the foddering season; the prac- 
tice of allowing cattle to go to.a distance tu wa- 
ter, is attended with great loss-of manure, besides 
innumerable accidents, to which they are expo- 
sed by going without a driver, as they commonly 
d 


o. 
Every yard should be supplied with water from 
an aqueduct or well; the former is preferable, 
as the water is brought from a distance and con- 
sequently is not impregnated with the excrements 
of the cattle. 
I should like to say much more on the sub- 
ject, but, time will not allow of it at present. 
A CONSTANT OBSERVER. 





The best of Women.—She who makes her 
husband and, her children happy; who reclaims 
the one from vice, and trains up the other to ¢ir- 
tue, 1s a much greater character than ladies de- 
scribed in romances, whose sole occupation isto 








murder mankind with shafts from the quiver of 
their eyes. 
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From tho Farmers’ Register. 
‘Comparative valu: of Apples to feed stock, and 
for sale, and their products, cider and brandy. 


NovemMBeER 4, 1836. 

During the two last sommers and falls, my du- 
ties called me into the apple regions of the north, 
The following facts were obtained in reference to 
the subject of apple cider and brandy. 

1. Cider drinkers are peculiarly subject to rheu- 
matism, to inflamed eyelids, headache, bleeding 
at the nose, to sores and ulcers, difficult and te- 
dious*to cure; to affections of the stomachjand 
bowels, and to premature trembling of the hand 
and head. 

2. Cider drunkards are the most brutish. and 
cruel of the unhappy tribe of inebriates. 

8. An old orchard and a distillery are almost in- 
variably indices, of widows, orphans, poverty and 
drunkenness. 

4. There is a great loss of money in making 
either cider or brandy. Good eating apples are 
worth on an average 25 cents a bushel. Eight 
bushels of apples make a barrel of cider, and 
twelve barrels of cider make one barrel of brandy. 
Brandy at 50 cents per gallon would give about 
15 cents per bushel for the apples... The loss is 
ten cents per bushel. This on an orchard of one 
hundred trees, in ten years, would be over one 
thousaad dollars. No allowance 1s made for ca- 
pital and labor connected with distilling. Take 
these into consideration, and the loss is much 
greater. 

5. It costs no more to raise good apples, suita- 
ble for market, than to raise apples only suitable 
for distilling. Very often apples are worth one 
dollar per bushel, and then the loss is immense 
by turning them into brandy. I am told that 
in Mobile apples sell now for ten dollars a bar- 
rel! 

6. Engrafting and budding will change the cha- 
racter of an orchard, and more than compensate 
for the time and amount lost in producing the 
change, in ten years. 

7. Apples make most excellent food for horses. 
Several physicians of extensive practice, in Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts, feed their horses on 
apples and hay. I have never seen fatter horses, 
more sleek and spirited. The hair is much more 
lively, and requires Jess grooming than that of 
horses fed on grain. Mr. Norton of Farmington, 
Connecticut, has about the finest pair of horses | 
have seen. ‘hey are fed mainly on apples and 
hay. They travel very fast, and seem to have 
both wiud and bottom. {tis proper, however, to 
remark, that not as mach grain is given to horses 
at the north as is customary atthe south. One 
thing is worth noticing —horses fed on apples, do 
not eat as much hay as when they are fed on grain. 
Very sour raw apples injure the teeth of toh 





but when’ boiled they @o not. The rule of 
feeding is to commence with a small quantity, 
and gradually increase to a bushel a day for one 
horse, 

8. Apples are most excellent food for beeves. 
The fattest beef | have seen was made so on 
sweet apples. 

9. Nothing will fatten mutton quicker than ap- 
ples. It is necessary, or best, to cut up the apples 
whep fed to sheep. 

10. Hogs care nothing for corn if they can get 
apples: if sweet, the apples may bé given without 
boiling; if sour, they must beboiled. Mixed with 
ae meal the flesh is firmer. 

Apples increase the quantity and quality 
of milk, At first there was a prejudice agaitist giv- 
ing apples to milch- cows, because it wegpovent 
they diminished or dried up the milk, Tris true, 
that a gorge of apples, or any other green food, 
will cause a fever and dry tp the milk: but given 
in proper quantities, the effect is quite different. 

12. Cattle and hogs are purchased and fatten- 
ed on apples, and sold ata fine profit, when to 
fatten them on corn would ensure a loss. 

13. Sweet apples and good eating apples are 
to be preferred as food for horses.sheep and cows, 
also for hogs, although some recommend a mix- 
ture of sour and sweet for hogs. 

If thi@se remarks shall induce any- one to test 
their correctness, by making a fair experiment, 
the object of my writing them will be fully an- 
swered, 


Tuomas P. Hunt. 

PRESERVING TREES THROUGH THE 

“WINTER. 

Though we have repeatedly given directions 
for preserving mulberry trees through the winter, 
yet we are almost daily in the reception of letters 
of inquiry onthe subject. These letters are from 
persons who have either not seen onr paper, or 
who have mistaken the mode of treatment we 
have recommended. We allude tothe fact how- 
ever, not for the purpose of discouraging inqui- 
ries, but as an apology for devoting space to their 
recapitulation, to the exclusion of new, and to 
readers, more interesting matter. 

We therefore repeat that it is no permanent in- 
jury to the White mulberry, to have the stalk de- 
stroyed by the frost of the first, and even the se- 
cond year. No cultivator, therefore, need be 
discouraged, should he find in the spring, his 
trees killed downto the ground. The only pre- 
servation worth attempting is the root, and this 
may generally be effectually done by covering 
slightly with coarse horse manure. Someturna 
light furrow upon the roots before hard frosts,and 
it has been found to answer a good purpose. 





The best method of preserving the Chinese 
mulberry for Propagation” is to take them up after 
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the leaves have fallen off, and.before the frosts are 
severe, and-deposite them. in the cellar; a little 
earth shauld be thrown upon the ropts, and it 
would be well to sprinkle them moderately with 
water two-or three times during the winter. They 
may be also preserved by burying them in the 
earth below the frost.. When this method is cho- 
sen, a dry soil or sand.bank will be found the best 
location. Inthe spring they should. be“aken up 
as soon as the state of the earth and weather will 
admit, and the process of propagation commen- 


ced. The best method is to bury the whole tree |" 


in a horizontal position to the depth of about two 
inches, and a shoot may be expected from every 
bud. Should the shoots attain the height of 18 
inches, or two feet, by the first or middle of July, 


they may be laid down and a second crop of 


shoots obtained. ‘The increase, when treated in 
this manner, will be astomishing.— Silk Cult. 


From the Farmer and Gardener. 


WILSON’S MOWING MACHINE. 
Or Grass and Grain Cutler. 


Capt. Alex. M. Wilson of Rhinebeck, Ducb- 


ess County, New York, who has recently invent- 
ed a machine with the above title, waited upon 
us some days sidce to invite us to inspect the mo- 
del, which he was taking on to Washington, and 
we regret that circumstances beyond our control 
put it out of Our power to avail ourself of his po- 
lite invitation, as from the high commendations it 
has met with from many ofthe most distinguish- 
ed farmers of the state of New York, we are not 
only satisfied that it is calculated to be of emin- 
ent service to those of the agricultural word 
whose localities are favorable to Its operation, but 
we feel assured froma an inspection of the draw- 
ing that we lost achance of viewing a most sim- 
ple and therefore efficient labor-saving machine. 

Among the gentlemen who were present and 
witnessed the-operation of Capt. Wilson’s Ma- 
chine during the last summer, and who bear the 
strongest testimony in its favor, we observe the 
names of S. Blydenburgh, of Bethlehem, N. Y.; 
Dr. Samuel Shaw, Thomas Dunn, Esq., Col. Eras- 
tus Chapin, and George Hanford, of Albany, Hen- 
ry Vandenburgh, of Shodack, Rev. E. P. Stimson 
of do., James Wylie, of Easton, N. ¥., G. Van 
Rensselar and James Jordon, Esqs. of Green- 
bush, the Hon. Peter R. Livingstén, and several 
other distinguished individuals. These persons 
testified that they witnessed the operation of the 
machine, and that notwithstanding tle ground 
was very unevenand the grass in bad order, that 


: ae nn 

keep itself completely sharp, no time is lost in 
sharpening it, and that as its.construction is sim- 
ple, they see no reason to suppose it more liable 
to get out of order than any other farming utensil. 
In convetsing with Captain Wilson, we learns. 
ed from him that he intends his machine parti 
cularly for champaign, level fields, for intervale 
lands, and prairies; that although it woold act 
efficiently on grouuds not too much broken, it 
never entered into his calculation that it would 
be adapted to such places. 

On the eastern shore of this state, the lower 
partiofl Virginia, in the meadows of Delaware, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, and in the exten- 
sive bottoms and Prairies of the West, we believe 
thatthis machine would prove -of incalculable 
value, in reducing the enormous expense attend- 
ing the employment of manual labor in those re- 
gions. 

We found Capt. Wilson not only a highly in- 
telligent gentleman, but to possess al! that frank 
ness for which the American tarsare so. distin- 
guished. While he set forth what he considered 
the proper merits of his mowing machine, he did 
not claim for it the possession of powers so extra- 
ordinary asto tax credulity. He believes that 
with either oxen or horses as the motive power, 
it will dothe work of ten men. Ifitcan do this, 
it may, indeed, be truly called a labor-saving ma- 
chine, and as every thing which tends to overcome 
the expense attendant upon farming operations 
serves'to increase the value of agricultural pro- 
ductions, we believe that his invention will find 
favor with the intelligent of his presznt calling. 
His residence is at Rhinebeck, New York, where 
those disposed to purchase rights for states, coun- 
lies, or sections of country, ‘may communicate 
with him personally, or by letter, post paid. 





BUCKWHEAT STRAW. | 
A correspondent, who signs himself ‘a young 


farmer, asks us whether any use can be made of 
his Buckwheat straw? ’ 


Our reply is, that it is better for milch cows than 
the best timothy hay—that his cows will eat it 
with equal avidity—thatif it has not been expo- 
sed too long to the vicissitudes of the -weather it 
will prove equally nutritious to them—-that so far 
as the secretion of milk is concerned tt is infinite- 
ly preferable. to any -hay or fodder within our 
knowledge, and that when cut and boiled, or 
steamed, it. makes a most acceptable slop for the 
cows. .We will say turther, that the “old plan”? 





the performance was all that could reasonably be 
expected; that it mowed by the power of two} 
horses as fast as the horses could walk, leaving 
the work in as good order as is usually left by; 
good mowers, and would cut about an acre an| 
hour; that as the machine possesses the power to 


of throwing this wholesome and nutritious pro- 
vender upon the dung heap, or the barn yard.to 
be trampled under foot, should be abandoned, 
and that henceforth it sliould be permitted to as- 
sume its proper rank among the choicest hay for 
neat cattle.— Farmer and Gardener. 
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From Memonrs of thé board of Agriculture of New York. 


Lelter from William Chayman on the use of pearance, and I had a tolerable crop, though not — 


Limein Agriculture. 


_ Sin—Agreeably to your request, know com- 
municate to you my experience 10 the use of lime 
in husbandry, 

First.—-While with my father in England, 1 
assisted to set out large quantities of line as a ma- 
nore. It was apphed to all svils upon his farm, 


viz: moss or turf, clay, black or yellow loam, and 


sand loam. We put on frgm two to three hun- 
dred bushels the acre. | have seen land that be- 
fore liming was so poor that it would bear no- 
thing but bent and moss, after liming, give the 
heaviest crops of oats and wheat for ten years,and 


I have no. doubt it would have produced gvod) 


crops for ten years longer, with suitable alterna- 
tion of grasses. 

Second.-~I have set out lime on my farm in 
this country, on stiff clay and on loams, in consi- 
derable quantities, It has been particularly ben- 
'.@ficial on the clay. I bad one field which would 

produce nothing of consequence until | limed it; 
after which | sowed it’ with rye and grass seeds. 
Both the grain and grass were good, and it is now 
covered with a fine rich sward. | have used lime 
for several years, and my confidence in its bene- 
fits have not at all been diminished. 
Third.—I am satisfied that lime is a preventive 
. of smut in wheat, rye, oats and barley, if the seed 
previous to sowing, 1s steeved in brine or hine wa- 
ter, and rolled in fresh-stacked lime. And J am 
equally satisfied it will destroy the insect, or 
Hessian fly, in the young grain, if sown in the 
morning when there is a heavy dew on the crop. 
Some years ago | sowed some spring wheat, and 
as J had nosalt at my farm to make brine, | took 
stone lime and slacked it in a tub of water; and 
when the water was as warm as | could bear my 
hand in, I put in the seed, skimmed off the light 
matters which floated, and continued stirring the 
graio for half an hour or more. The grain was 
then sown, and when it came into its third or 
fourth leaf, although itJooked well, ! sowed fresh 
slacked lime over the field while the dew was up- 
on it. ‘The crop was very good—while all my 
neighbors, except one, lost almost theis entire crop 
of spring wheat. This one happened to be pass- 
ing while | was sowing the lime on my young 
grain, and at my suggestion, went home and sow- 
ed it upon his own also, and, | understand, had a 
good crop. 


In the spring of 1823, | had about tlvee acres 
of wioter wheat, a portion of which looked very 
yellow when the snow went off. I directed this 


to be sown with lime; ‘but on visiting my farm 
two weeks aflerwards [found 1t had not been done 
and that tke whole field assumed a like yellow 
I had the whole immediately.sown 


appearance. 


E FARMER. 
with lime; the grain immediately improved in ap- 


so good, | think, as I should have had if the lime 
had been sown two weeksearlier. * 

‘Mr, Ebenezer Cady, of Duanesburgh, at my 
suggestion, adopted my mode last spring, of steep- 
ing his seed, rolling it in lime, and sowing fresh- 
slacked lime upon his young grain. The expe- 
riment was so successful, that this wheat was con- 
sidered the best in the country. 

Fifth.—I have applied lime successfully npon 
cucumbers,and ot her garden vines to protect them 
,from the yellow-bug; taking care to repeat it.as 
often as. the wind or rain blew or washed off that 
which had been before applied. Haifa bushel 
of lime, mixed with the earth of an ant hill, will 
effectually destroy a colony of these insects. 

Your friend. 
WILLIAM CHAPMAN. 

Albany, Jan. 6, 1825. 


From the Southern Agricultarist. 
Green Rye as a Manure for Cotton and Corn. 


Mr. Editor: For some years back, | have been 
using green rye, listed in as a manure, for my cot- 
ton and corn. If the narration of my mode of do- 
ing it, would be ofany benefit to your readers, | 
am willing that yon shonld make itspublic. 

Some time during the month of November, I 
ron a trench upon the sides of the old cotton beds 
with a small plough, which I have made for the 
express purpose. ‘This plongh is formed in the 
following manner: A billet of wood about four 
feet long is selécted, and at each end a small 
trenching iron is fixed. To. this billet, handles 
for the ploughman are attached; also a shaft to 
hitch the plough traces to. . The trenching irons 
must be placed upon the billet about three feet 
and a halfapart, so that when the plough is pla- 
ced in the alley of the old cotton beds, they may 
be trenched on each side. Witha plough of this 
kind, a light mule may trench many acres per day. 
In the trenches made as above, the rye must be 
sowed at the time already mentioned. 

From being planted on the side of the bed, the 
rye wiil not be injured by the severe winter, be- 
cause too much wet will not collect around the 
young plants. 

Early in February | list in the rye, which has 
by this time pretty well grown up, and immedi- 
ately after bed upon it. The rye will soon rot 
in this state,.and will afford a fine manure for the 
cotton or coro plant during the spring. 

For several years back | have tried this expe- 
riment, and have found it a never-failing resusci- 
tatur to worn-out land. The first pieceof land 
(six acres) | tried seven years ago. At that time 
it was miserably poor. By planting rye upon it, 
and ploughing it in green for two years running, 
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lohave heen planting the field. in cotton every year 
since with the greatest advantage. : 

I bave applied green rye to my corn with the 
same effect. 

At another time, I shall perhaps give your rea- 
ners some -hints upon the application of green 
oats as a manure for potatoes. For the present, 
I remain your well-wisber. 

An Inhabitant of St. Bartholomews. 
From the Farmer and Gardener. 
MORUS MULTICA ULIS. 


] have had so many applications for informa- 
tion how to prevent the Morus Multicaulis from 
injury by winter weather, that | have concluded 
to givé you my ideas on the subject for publica- 
tion in the Farmer & Gardener. 

If the Morns Multicaulis 13 planted on high 


dry ground, it will never suffer from the frost of 


winter. Itis only when cultivated on low, rich, 
and often rather wet soil, that the winter ever in- 
jures them. I never lost a tree nor a bud; but! 
always cultivated them on high and rather poor 


- soil, and raise the young trees from cuttings in a 


hot-bed, in the manner described in my letter in 
your Silk Manual, to give them an early start that 
they may ripen their wood perfectly before the 
severe weather of the Fallsets in. ‘I'o preserve 
the Morus Multicaalis trees from frost you may 
either wrap them well in straw as they stand in the 
ground, or take them up, and bury their roots in 
the ground of a cellar, or under a shed open to 
the South, throwing straw or bass-matting over 
the tops, and set them out again in the Spring 
on high ground, where they will want no other 
protection in future, 
in the fall and buried in the ground a foot deep, 
and‘they will keep perfectly fresh to plant in the 
Spring, or they may be wrapped in green living 
moss, packed in a box close, and put ina cellar. 
The branches that grew this last season are the 
proper ones for cuttings. 
Yours, &c., &c., 
GIDEON B. SMITH. 


Scalding Hogs.—The Wyoming Herald as- 
sures us that the best :nethod is to dip the hog 
in cold water first, and afterwards in hot, when 
the bristles come out with great ease‘and never 
set. We should imagine there was some force 
in this. The bristles are loosened and softened 
by the immersion. im cold water. as that does not 
coagulate as the hot does, the alonminous. por- 
tion of the tegument in which their roots are in- 
serted. 


Large Cattle.—The National Eagle, published in Clare- 
mont, N. H.says that Luther E. Siephens of that town 
owns a cow which weighs 1890 pounds! Isaac Hubbard, 
of Claremont, has a steer, not quite five years old, which 
weighs 2800! 


Juttings may betaken off 


The way they raise Potatoes down East.— 
Plough the land to a good depth;.-make_ it fine 
and level with a harrow or cultivator, and furrow 
about four inches deep, taking pains that the fur- 
rows are straight; then drop the potatoes in the 
furrows tén or twelve inches apart and cover them 
by turning two light furrows together over them. 
When the plants have grown to the height of an 
inch or two, take-a ‘small horse harrow -and let 
it be drawn exactly upon the rows, taking care to 
earry round the harrow at the ends, or the pota- 
toegwill be rooved up. If the harrow be about” 
thre’ feet wide at the hinder part, the surface of 
the ground will be stirred and left nearly level. 
After the plants Lave got up about six inches high, 
use a4 cultivator between the rows, and no more 
labor is necessary till digging them. 

| pursued this plan in raising the long reds 
this year. When | had dug forty bushels, think- 
ing the yield pretty good, | paced the groand on 
which they geew and made it eighteen sqnare 
rods; a more accurate measure gave sixteen.— 
One third of an acre produced 140 hushels.— 
When I commenced digging the surface was near- 
ly level, and none of the potatoes grew out of the 
ground.— W hat is the use of hilling potatoes? 

Maine Farmer. 





The way it was done.—Several friends have 
erguired how the crop of potatoes.raised by Mr. 
. Shelburn, noticed last week, were managed, to 
produce the great vield they did. We are inform- 
ed they were planted in the usual mode, but left 
untouched by either hoe or plough, save the cov- 
eringthem in. They were then covered with a 
quantity of fops, corn stalks, §c., and so they re- 

mained until ready for digging. 

Western Weekly Review. 





Preserving Winter Apples.—Winter Apples 
may be preserved for summer use im a green 
state. by putting them up as gathered from. the 
tree, in barrels, filled with ground plaster, care 
being taken to prevent the apples from touching 
each other, because the plaster excludes the air 
and absorbs the moisture. This will not injure 
the fertilizing properties of the gypsum. 





Expreriments.—There is noway of making 
improvementg in farming but by experiments. If 
the farmer is informed of, or has conceived a dif- 
ferent and better method of culture or manage- 
ment in any branch of his farming, he is to test 
thé goodness of that method by experiments and. 
if these prove successfal, he may congratulate 








himself on having performed an act which is ser- 
viceable to his country and honorable to himself. 
* Farmers Assist. 
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. SMOKING. MEAT. 









king into pickle. 






under it. 







smoke enough.”— Gen. Far. 





Method of preserviney Cabbages 








other. 





stalks on each side, almost as high 







turned quite white. 







and earth as before. 











remedy for the red ants. 






red ant. 






remedy 1s. complete. 








artificial legs to your cupboard, 








asa complete cure. 





Extract of a letter from a subscriber at.Cincinnati: 
“How ‘doctors disagree? 1 entirely differ from 
one of your correspondents about smoking meat. 
I would have a perfectly air tight smoke-honse, 
preferably of stone or brick—if of log. plastered, 
and the meat kept constantly in the dark. 
contracts a slight mould, so much the better. No 
insect will breed in such.an atmosphere. There 
is no occasion of putting meat intended for smo- 
Let it be properly salted, and 
* before hanging it up let it be washed in hauve. 
Let it hang till it is dry before smoke is 
Green hickory wood is best to make 
smoke. I have never had any spoiled meat. Be- 
sides, it will be found the least troublesome way, 
and very safe, as but little Gre is required to have 


shaping it like the roof of a bouse. : 
bage will come out in May as sound as when they and any one who will take the trouble of trying 
were pnt in, and the outer green leaves will be the experiment, will be astonished at the addi- 
As they are not apt to keep tional heat thrown out into the room, by one of 
well afier they are taken out, two or three at a |odinary thickness. 
time may be taken as they are wanted for use ‘a 
and the breach immediately closed up with straw duce twenty per cent. more heat. 


From the Worcester gis. ) : : : 
A Cure for the Red Ants.—The-evils of this|* wicked little boy, six years old, doubled up his 
little visitor, are well known to every house- ‘ 
wife, and perhaps nothing would ale exhila- four he old, a oes She, ak _ Nail 
rate the domestic circle than the discovery of a apes Of wat, Uouhled Aitar Pat in Sie yay =r 
Snch’ discovery i have Just as she was about to give the blow, the teach- 
s@made, and wish you to communicate it to the|*" cangt her eyo—" Mary ater, you hed better 
public through your vsefol paper. 
salt is a complete barrier to the approach of the q 
Let the salt be so placed that they can- * 3 Saha he: kiss bi 
not*approach the place from which you wish to svezdie d the mm aa a Pe hie rer 
exclude them, without passing over it, and the nd Rages inet geval ta a es 5 ap 


something snitable to hold for each leg of the ec Buff, Spectat 

cupboard a piat or a quart of salt,in which phoce struck his sister again.— Buff. Spectator, 
the legs of the cupboard, and set it free froin 
every thing else, so that nothing can creep Of to 
it without passing over*the salt, and the remedy 
is complete. Having tested this remedy for two manoigetured into silver and plated ware, &e. is 
seasons, | have no hesitation in recommending it estimated, by the editor of the New York Star, 


TENNESSE, FARMER. 











Grain in the United. States.—The following 
is taken from a late nadiber of the Fredricksburg 
Arena— I. 
Mach curiosity has been exhibited to know the 
average annual amount of grain produced in the 
United States. There is no data which enables 
ns to arrive at an accurate result, but the follow- 
ing table it.is said presents as close an approxi- 
mation as the circumstances of the case will per- 


If it 


mit— : 
Indian Corn, 100,900,000 
Wheat, . 50.000.000 
ade Rye, ; -20.000.000 
Oats, 20,000,000 
Barley, 1,000,000 


Genesee Farmer. 
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ECONOMY IN FUEL. 


The following suggestion in reference to sa- 





soas to have 


themigood till late in the spring. —Make a trench ving in coal, is from the Philadelphia Gazette: 
- in the driest sandy ground, nine inches wide, and : ; EN 
~ of equal deoth; in which, place a row of cabba- occasioned by the width of the Bs srwey 1D our 
ges, with the roots upwards, contiguous to each grates, by which a large portion of the heat es- 
Fill the éavities about them with some|c@Pes Up the chimney, ve be 
dry straw, and then shovel the earth up to the|"*sister, so contrived z3 to diminish the draft af- 


“There is a prodigious waste of coal in this city, 


The best remedy is a 


Asimple bar of iron will 


as the roots, te the fire is ignited. 
~e . os . 
The cab-|aswer the purpose of diminishing the aperture, 


We speak from experience. 
A bar of iron that will cost 25 cents, will pro- 


ANecpote.—J went into a school of little 
children in B While talking to the school, 








fist and struck his little sister, sitting by him, 


kiss him.” 

In a tnoment, the little girl’s feelings all chang- 
She threw her little arms around her bro- 

He began to 

The 


Common 


‘ ; little sister wiped them off, and tried toe comfort 
For instance, if you wish], . : ; : 
‘ him and the more she kissed him, wiped histears 
to excinde them from the cellar, cupboard, or ; ae 
_,Jand tried to-comfort him, the harder he cried.— 
any movable cupboard, if it hes no legs, make 


.» |Akissfor ablow! ‘This is overcoming evil with 
then provide ‘ 
That title boy was cautious bow he 


CONSUMPTION OF SILVER. 
The consnmption of silver in this conntry, 





to be at least half a ton every week. 
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THE WORLD: 


What is the world, even to those who 
Jove it? who are. intoxicated with its plea- 
sures; and. who cannot live without it?— 
‘The world is.a_perpetual servitude, where, 
no one lives for himself alone, and where, 
if we strive to be happy, we must kiss its 
fetiers and love its bondage. The world 
is a daily revolution of events, which cre. 
ate in succession, in the minds of its parti- 


ssans, the most violent passions, bitter ha-' 
“treds, odious perplexities, devouring jeal- 


ousy, and grievous chagrins. The world! 
It is a place of maledictions, where pleas- 
ures themselves earry with them their trou, 
bles and afflictions. In the world there is 
nothing lasting—nor fortune-the mosg affiu- 
ent—nor friendship the most sincere—nor 
characters the most enviable. “Men pass 
their lives in agitationsprojects and sehemes, 
always ready to deceive, or trying to avoid 
detection; always eager and active to pro- 
fit by the retirement, disgrace or death of 
their competitors; always occupiedy with 
their fears or their hopes; always disconten- 


ted with the present, and auxfous about” 


the future, never tranquil, doing every 
thing for repose, Femoving still farther 
from it.—Vanity, ambition, luxury, avarice: 
—these are the virtues which the world 
knows and esteems. In the World, integri- 
ty passes for simplicity; duplicity and dis- 
simulation are meritorious. Interest the 
most vile, arms brother against brother, 
friend against friend—and breaks all the 
ties of blood and friendship; and it is this 
base motive, which produces our hatieds 
and attachments. The wants and misfor- 
tunes of a neighbor find ouly indifference 
and sensibility, when we can neglect bim 
without loss, or cannot be recompensed 
for our assistance, If we could look into 
two different parts of the world—if we 
could enter into the secret detail of anxie- 
ties and disquietudes—if we could pierce 


the outward appeararee, which offers to 


our eyes only, pleasures pomp and magni- 
ficence: how different should we find it 
from what it appears! We should see it 
destitute of happiness; the father at vari 
ance with his child; the husband with bis 
wife; and the antipathies, the jealousies, 
the murmurs, and the eternal dissentions 
of families. We should see friendship 
broken by suspicions, by interests, by ca- 


a renee ne | 





prices; union the most endearting, dissolved 
by inconstancy; relations the most tender, 
destroyed by hatred and perfidy, fortunes 
the most affluent, producing more vexation 
than happiness; places the most honorable, 
not giving satislaction, but creating desires 


for bigher advancement; each one.com- 
plaining of his lot and the most elevated 


not the most happy.—{ Massillon. 


MORALS OF GARDENING. 


We have long believed that be deserves 
well of the community who can provide 
an amusement forthe young, which shall 
at once be free from a bad moral tendency 
—-possessing “sufficient. interest in itself to 
take the whole attention for the time away 
from the pursuits of doubtful character,— 
and leave the mind’ refreshed and prepared 
for the relish offthose sober duties cf life 
for which too many of our amusements 
create an aversion. 

Without claiming much credit for the dis- 
covery, we thiuk Hortieulture,-or if you 
please Florculture,*to be of this class. If 
this. should be read by any one who has 
beem accustomed to send his children fora 
misdemeanor into a forest uf weeds, and to 
compel them to work their way for an hour 
as a punishment;—in him it may excite a 
smile that we talk of the thing as an amuse- 
ment, We are not startled, however, at 
such @ feeling: for we are clearly convin- 
ced that it is possible —ay easy so to inter. 
est young persons of both sexes, in the lay- 
ing out, well ordering; and even weeding a 
garden, that it shall be to them a pleasant 
way of spending time. Children naturally 
love flowers, and early give signs of their 
interest, and only need the.encouragement 
of parents to show their enthusiasm in 
“shape or action.” -If encouraged by the 
interest and occasional supervision of their 
parents, they will delight to spend much of 
their time amid the scenes—to all intents 
of their own creation. The exercise con. 
duces to their health, and it gives ample 
scope for the cultivation of their taste in 
their choice of flowers, of their own inven. 
tion in laying out and designing, and in ad- 
opting experiments for the preservation and 
proprgation of various Winds of plants, &c. 
It induces that susceptibility’ to enjoy the 
works of nature, which leads the mind to 
reflect with interest on the being and cha. 




















a racter of natate’s God. It has been said 
that an “undevout Astronomer is mad”—~so0 
is an undevout, anthinking Florist. God is 


numents of human power and skill cannot endure 
--ifeven systems of philesophy that. predomina- 
ted in one age are exploded im another—if no- 


aa manifest im the beautiful flower that ‘Ming onthe earth beneath or the water under 


charms and delights, as he is in the more 
grand, but not more wonderfyl parts of his 
creation. 


TO PARENTS. 


The following most excellent suggestions to pa-' 
rents, are contained in an address fately deliver-) 


ed in Ohio, by D. P. King, Esq. ~ BS 
«Fathers and mothers, you stand at the foun- 
tain; with the tightest trace of your finger on the 
yielding soil, you can give a. direction to the 1n- 
fant stream; you can send it gliding down through 
verdant fields and flowery lawns, “imparting new 
fertility and beauty, and «anon contributing its 
stréngth to propel the complicated machinery of 
industry; or you can send .it dashing, and foam- 
e ing over:precipices, to join with other impetious, 
} “headlong streams, carrying devastation in their 
.. gourse; or -youecan suffer it to_roll its sluggish 
way into some stagnant pool, affordinga refuge 
for loathsome reptiles, and poisoning the atimos- 
phere with itspestileatral vapors. Jn infancy and 


at home, the deepest and.niost lasting impressions, 


are made; your children may have able and 
faithful instructors, butthere aré many lessons of, 
practical wisdom which are not tanght in the 
school. ‘The mind of your child is constantly 
busy —he will be learning a lesson of vou when 
you least think ofit. To yourchild your remark 
is wisdoin; your observation,’ experience; your 
opinion, sound doctrine, and your word, a law. 
Yoar child is learning a lesson from ever¥ Jook 
and action—bnt most of all, your example is ed- 
ueating your child. Jt isa book constantly open 
before him, and which he is constantly studying. 
Be careful,-anxious father, fond mother, that you 
insert no page which hereafter you may wish to 


4 atetrs no line you may wish to bdlat; be careful 





* that you admit into that much read volume no 
sentiment which you are unwilling your child 
should transcribe on the fair tablet within his own 
“ipnocent bosom. 

~~ The great secret of happiness consists in never 
suffering the energies to stagnate. If you can ac- 
custom your children to patient and cheerful la- 
bor, vou have,secured for them the means of hap- 
piness and independence.” 


A Contrast.—If the beauties of the earth 
are so fading and its bounties so soon perish—if 
the loveliest scenes of.nature lose their chatms, 
and a few revolving years break the spell that 
binds us to those whom we love best—if the 





figure of earth is changed by its own convulsions 
——if the form of human government and the mo- 


the earth, preserves its form ubchanged, what is. . 


there that remains forever the same?—what is 
there over which autumnal winds and wintry frosts 
have uo power? what does not pass away while 
we aré struggling with calamity? what that is proof 
against the fluctuations of human opinion and 
the might of the océan’s.waves and the convul- 


sions by which niountains are heaved up from.@) 


their deep foundations? . 

It is the God, by whom these mighty works 
are done, by whose hands this great globe was fifst 
moulded, and has*ever iy ae fashioned ac- 
cording to his will. Hast thou not heard that 
the everlasting God, Jehovah, the Creator of the 
ends ofthe earth fainteth not,neither is he weary? 


Pripe,—People would never affect a haughty 
carriage, if they were sensible that it is a certain 
indication of a little soul and a low education. 
Mean people in power, are always insolent, and 
expect 16 be treated with unusual respect and 
deferefice; this is the most unlécky course they 
could take,as ftgenerally produces inquiry into 


‘their prétension to respect, whieh are found to be 


as false as their behaviour, is odious. 


Merit.—A man of brilliant talent, combating 
the storms of adversity and misfortune, is like the 
sun behind acloud, hid but not impuired—ob- 
scured, not for ever, but only for a time, to shine 
with greater splendor when those storms are 
over, like the sun when the clouds have passed 
away. 


Female Influence.—It is known to our readers 
that Finney has both males and females at his col- 
lege at Oberlin. A correspondent of the Con- 
necticut Observer gives the following acconnt of 
the method there employed ot breaking in the 
rougner boys: 

“All the grossness and vulgarity so often wit- 
nessed in ¢ollege commons is here excluded; and 
the matron informed me that if some new comers 
happened to manifest a disposition to coarseness, 
when placed beyond the immediate eye of the 
young ladies, the stationing of one or two of the 
most discreet, near them, never failed at once to 
suppress it.” 


eee 


Good Sentiment.—The Boston Pearl says 
that profane language is to conversation what 
ten inch spikes would be to veneering—split- 
ting, shivering, and defacing it. {tis in bad taste, 
offensive to'a majority, and gratifying to none. 
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cerned, we may say one Sun! one Bible!! Shat 
that glorious book—blot from the human memo- 
ry what we have learned from its pages, ard you 
destroy every tay of hope. The world lieth in 
| darkness! ‘Td guilty, wiserable man, there re- 
mains no Saviour !—no -heaven!—no guide,in 
life!—no support in affliction io we story over 
death!—T'bhe grave becomes a fathomless abyss, 
and eternity spreads atound bim like the ocean — 
dark —illimitable—fearful! Buf open now, a- 
Bain, that Book, and lo! the sun of righteous- 
‘Mess arises with healing’ in his wings; and all 
around us, and above us, is love, and joy and hope. 





Sabbath Schools.—The immense moral influ- 
ence of Sabbath Schools was early foreseen by 
' Dr. Adam Smith, the celebrated author of the 
“Wealth of Nations,” who says, respecting them, 
_ that “No plan has promised to effect a change of 
manners with eqnal ease, and simplicity, since 
| the days of the Apostles.” . 

To this striking testimony —the more remark- 
able, because it comes. from an avowed infidel—— 
we may add.that of our own distinguishég Chiel 
Justice Marshall. .He says: “I cannot be more 

» firmly convinced than J am, that virtue and intel- 
ligence are the basis of our independtnce;, and 
the conservative principles of national and ind): 
vidual happiness; nor cat any one believe more 
firmly, that Sabbath-scnool institations are devo- 
ted to the protection of both.” 


* 





“Education,” says Burke, “is the cheap de- 
Jence of nations.’ “The maxim,” says Dr. Chal- 
mers, “is one of the weightiest oracular savings 
which has ever fallen from any ofthe seers or 
sages of our laud.” As to its author, he says: 
“Eis was the wisdom of intuition; so that, with- 
out formal dévelopment or the aid of a logical 
process, ke often, by a single glance,” (as in the 
case before us,) “made the discovery of a great 
| principle, and by a single word, memorably and 
> elicitously expressed it.” 








Old, call you us? —Brother Sayward calls us a 
“facetions old Doctor”!!! Egad, we old? Why. 
we’ve numbered but a little more than onegcore 
and ten. 
we should climb-tp to three score and ten? there 
is no hope of that however—Editors generally 
starve to death before that age. , 








An old lady living at Nati-k, upwards of 100 
years of age 
white, now presents a singular spectacle ofthe 
hoary locks of age returning to their origiood esl 
or—jet black. woot 
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THE BIBLE.—As far as our species is con- F 


W hat in the world will he call us if 


‘ 4 
Maine Farmer. © 


whose hair bas long been perfectly’ 


ax'ss 
Padi 


Syn 
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THE FARMER~Br T. G.’Pessenpen. 

Let moneyed btockheads roll in wealth— 
Let proud fools strut in state— 

My hands, my homestead and my health, 

Place me above the great. 


I never fawn, nor fib nor feign, 
To please old Mammon’s fry; 

But independence stil] maintain 
Of all beneath the sky. : 


Thus Cincinnatus at his plough, 
With more true glory shone 

Than Cesar with his laurelled brow, 
His palace‘and his throne. 


Tumult, perplexity and care, 
Are bold ambifion’s lot; 

But these intruders never dare 
Disturb sv peaceful cot. 


Blessed with fair competence, I find 
What monarehs never can— 

Health and ttanquility of mind, 
Heaven’s choicest. gift to man. 





MAXIMS. 
The passions act’as winds to propel.our vege 
sel—our reason is the pilot that steers her;— 
without the winds she would not move;—with- 
oufthe pilot she would be lost. 

I should prefer being indisposed, to’ being 
idle-— Seneca. The evil of a slight fit of sick- 
ness is transient, while the bad effects of idleness 
are permanent, andslead to vicious habits. 

The most sure metbod to be deceived, is to 
consider yourself more cunning than others.— 
Rochefaucault. 

He who swears to obtain credence, does not 
know how evento counterfeitthe man of worth. 
—La Bruyre. ; me 

Instraetion inculeated bv precept is tedious; 
by example, it is quick and effeetua!.— Seneca. 

I prefer ineloquent, or reserved prudence, to 
loquacious folly. — Cicero. 

Moderate things last long.— Senaca,,. All the 
blessings of Providence, all the ‘possessions of 
this world, may be exhausted by excess, or turn- 
ed into evils by misapplication or abuse. 

Good fortune and bad are equally necessary to 
man fo fit him to meet the contingencies of life. 
—French. Few men, who bave not experienced 
the vicissitudes of fortune, know how to bear 
them with firmness—are fit to meet them. 

“A little philosophy makes a man an Infidel; 
a great deal makes him a Christian.”— Lord Ba- 
con’s advancement of learning. 





A French writer says that “the modest deport- 
ment of those who are truly wise, when contrast- 
ed with the assuming air of the ignorant may be 
compared to the different appearances of wheat, 





‘which, white its ear is empty, bolds up its head 
proudly, but as soon as it iz filled with grain, 
bends modestly down, and withdraws from obser- 
vation.” 
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~ Progress of Improvement.—The silk hand- 
erchiets mannfactured atthe Atlantic Silk Esta- 
blishment, Island of Nantucket ['] are of great 
beauty, resembling the pongee. ‘They are ele- 
gantly printed in fast colors, by James Halliday, of 
Lynn, and cheaper and better, than the foreign ar 
ticles. Scarfs, aprons, with printéd borders. &c. 
of peculiar finenéss, finish and elegance, are also 
manufactured at the same establishment. The in- 


genious Mr, Gay, whose machinery is well known, 


has also supphed a desideratum for finishing the 
silks, which it was thought,.wonld. be a serious 
objection to the introdaction of this manufacture 
into our country. He gives an exqusite satin 
lustre to the goods, and it is unimpaired by wash- 
ing. So says the Boston‘Mercantile. 
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establishment in Abingdon, from 2000 te 3000 

plants of the*Morus Mutticauris, at $50 per 
a.hundred; from 20,000tv 30,000plants of the 
onus AxBa, at $10 per 100; also, Fruit and ornamental 


TREES AND SHRUBS; 
Bulbous, Tuberous and Fiberous rooted PLANTS; 
Vegetable Seeds, 


a large collection, selected in the Northern markets and 
all tested the past season at his garden, which authorizes 
the proprietor t» warrant his seeas to be fresh and good 
and of.the very best quality that could be obtained at 
the most extensive establisiments at the North. All of 
which, he will dispose of at accommodating terms. 
Orders executed promptly to suit the pttrcbaser, and 
sent agreeable to directions, with despatch. 
SAMUEL BAILIE. 


Abingdon, Va., November, 1836. — 
= 





- SOVINSON’S 
DEDRBSRING BACENE TG. 


E, the andersigied, do certify that we have 
seen Henry Jonnson’s 
Patent-Threshing Wachine 
in operation, by a two horse power, which threshes‘at 
the rate of 48 doz. of wheat per hour, which is efectual- 
ly cleaned. Given under onr hand and seal. 
JOHN L. WILLPAMS, , 
JOHN G. RUBLE, 
ARCHIBALD WILLIAMS, 
WM. G. LOONEY, 
JESSE B. HUNTER, 
GEORGE W. HOSS, 
HENRY MASSENGILL, 
JOHN HOSS, 
MICHAEL MASSENGILL. 


VOTLORS 


i Subscriber now offers for sale, either individual, 
County, District, or State, Rights for, making, 
using or vending the above valnable machine, which may 
be seen in operation at the plantations of Mrs. Sarah 
Hammer, and William Massengill,in Washington coun- 
ty, E. Ten. Apply at Mr. John Hoss’ on Brash creek, 
or to the subscriber, in the neighborhood of said Hoss. 
Sept. 6th, 1836.—Pr HENRY JOHNSON. 


‘THE subscriber offers for sale, at his 


WONTGOUBRY TOROBRT. 
(Near Clarksville, Ten.) 


HE collection- of Frorr Trees—OrnaMeNTAt 
Trees—Survss and FLrowers;has been much 
ereased the present year. The following are now rea- 
‘for sale: Apple trees, 93 varietics: Pears, 63 varie- 
tie8—incliling many fine new Flemish, French and 
English kipde: | 8, 50: Peaches, 47: Nectarines, 4: 
Apricots; iBtries, 14: Grapes, 18: Almonds, 3: 
Quinées, 8 ulferries, 3, i ding the Morns Multi- 
jcaulis orofiew Chinese: Strawherries, 23: Gooseberries, 
:44, red, white and vellow: Cn antd, 10: Raspberries, 
6: Medlars, Figs, Filberts and Eng'ish Walntts. 

Roses, 52 varieties: Tulips, 109: ; 
jums, 23: Pine Trees, 5: Abele; or Silver-leaf Poplar, 6F — a 
| rapid growth and very ornamental, having the appear-  — 
jance ata distance ofa tree covered with white flowers 
and green leaves: Purple Fringe or Smoke tree, singular 
and pretty: White Fringe, long pendant flowers,appear- 
ance of cat paper: Freneh Aioarix, much admired: 
‘Snow Berry from the Rocky Mountains. 

Double Dahlia or Georgiana, 79 varieties, comprising 
almost every color, grows from 2 to 9 feet high, blooms 
from July until frost, flowers from 2 to 20 inches in cir- 
jeunference, of unrivalled beauty. Chinese Ailanthus 
jor Tree of Heaven, leaves four feet long: Buffalo Berry 
or silver-leaved Shepardia and English lime,with a num- 
ber of others. ie Se 

Orders from a-distance*will be promptly attended to, 
and Trees and Plants so packed as to insure gheir living, 
if properly attended to after they are. received.m@ Priced 
Catalogues, with directions for planting, Sc. wil furs 
nished, on application by mail or otherwise. io 

: : CHAS. MINOR. 


* 


te 


Sept. 15, 1836. 


> Gama Grass Roots can be supplied in 
any quantity.on goed terms. 


Je . 





ADDITIONAL LIST OF AGENTS. 


Rosert Woopy, Mudhek; N.C. 

Winuam H. Harris, Troy, W. Tenn. 

Joun B. Lirrox, Pendleton, S. C. 

Wiiitiam P. MeDermor, Telico Plains, E. Ton. 
Jesse Borter, p.m., Eve Mills P. 0., E. Ten. 
Troms Graves, np. m., Chiireh Hill P O., 8. C. 
Rev. Tuomas Srrineriecp, Nashville, W. Ten. 
M. Buium & Son, Salem, N. C. 
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